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by the outstretched hands of friends anxious to offer congratula-
tions. Both Sir Edward and his paper publicly paid generous
tribute to Rufus Isaacs' efforts as being in the highest tradition
of the Northern Circuit.

It had certainly been a remarkable feat at that moment to
west a verdict in favour of a Liberal defendant from a jury in
the Conservative stronghold of Liverpool in a trial where the poli-
tical issue had been deliberately raised on the defendant's side.
For a General Election was imminent and party feeling was
everywhere running high.

The Conservative administration worn out by ten years in
office and torn asunder by internal dissension, had for some time
been plainly limping toward dissolution. The failures of organiza-
tion and administration revealed by the South African War had
not yet faded from men's minds, but the Government seemed to
have made little effort to remedy the obvious defects. Their
Education Act of 1902 had infuriated the Nonconformists. Their
refusal to introduce legislation to reverse the various legal deci-
sions which during the first years of the century had laid the
funds of trade unions open to unexpected danger, had alienated
organized labour. Above all, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's vigorous
campaign in favour of tariff reform had not only rallied against
the Government all Free Traders throughout the country, but had
caused within the Conservative Party itself differences of opinion
which had already produced important defections and seemed
likely to result in more.

The stage, therefore, seemed set for a change of Government,
though few prophets would have been bold enough to foretell
the ensuing cataclysm, for the Liberal Party also was not without
its internal difficulties.

The passing of time had to some extent obliterated the sharp
divergences of opinion occasioned by the South African War,
but the personal feuds lived on , and when in December, 1905,
the Government resigned and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman
was sent for by King Edward and commissioned to form a new
Government, his path was beset with troubles. The Liberals,
who had wandered so long in the wilderness, found themselves
within sight of the Promised Land, but its final occupation was
not to be carried into effect without much preliminary negotiation
and not a little heart-searching among the potential leaders of
the host.

The formidable triumvirate, Asquith, Haldane and Grey, had
their own views as to the terms upon which they would consent
to serve under a Prime Minister whose capacity they mistrusted